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in their palaces; they spend their lives as
though on a race-course, in the sleigh, or the
carriage, always at a gallop behind their horses,
over an everlasting plain. Few ideas; only
facts interest them. The police teach them
silence. Society is only a march; a going and
coming, with never any conversing. " In the
midst of all this noise is there love? " the Italians
would have asked. Corinne judges that there
is more of domestic virtue and less of senti-
mental love than foreigners have represented,
" In these fanciful and vehement natures love
is rather a feast or a delirium than a profound
and thoughtful affection." Their passions are
simple and sudden; they go directly to the
point, without taking account of difficulties,
less still of means: " A Russian desire/* said
a clever man, "would blow up a city." The
peasants have an air of " elegance and gentle-
ness;' She finds the nation full of mystery,
and this mystery of the nation big with future
events. The Russian people possess reserves
of national virtue " enough to astonish the
world." " What characterizes this people is
a gigantic proportion in every direction. . . .
Everything with them is colossal rather than
well proportioned, audacious rather than well
planned; and if the end is not attained it is be-
cause they overshoot it" These minds which